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Transcription 


In the transcription of words and titles of books from Urdu and Persian, the 



not distinguished by diacritics, but 'ain is systematically written throughout. 
The single-character symbols c x š g indicate the consonants ce, xe, šin, 
and gain respectively. 


Muslim personál names háve been standardized as far as possible 
according to the samé conventions, except that the last four single-character 
symbols háve been replaced by the more familiar digraphs ‘ch’, ‘kh’, ‘sh\ and 
‘gh’. 

Place-names appear in their usual English spellings, without diacritics. 

As all contributors and many readers will recognize, absolute cOnsistency is 
virtually impossible to maintain in the transcription of a language with so 
mixcd a heritage as Urdu. The aim has been simply to preserve a reasonable 
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1937-1940. St. John’s College, Cambridge. BA Classics. 
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A select bibliography is provided at the end of this book. 
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phy also, however, serves to indicate the extent of Ralph s commit 
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of South Asia. It is no part of the purpose of a book of this kind to attempt 
a unified overall coverage, since its success is rather achieved on the basis 
of the interest of the individual subjects treated therein, more often than 
not for the first time in English. Possible thematic arrangements háve 
therefore been rejected in favour of a fairly straightforward ordering of 
the papers according to the rough chronology of their subject-matter. 

Since Urdu only emerged as the premier cultural language of the 
Muslims of South Asia at that point, towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, when their long-exercised political hegemony over a largely non- 
Muslim population had at last drawn to its effective close, the opening 
papers in the volume are mostly devoted to non-Urdu themes. The 
collection fittingly begins with an ambitious overview by Vietor Kiernan, 
best known to Urdu enthusiasts for his fine translations of Iqbäl and Faiz, 
but also to a wider public for múch broader studies. His attractive picture 
of the once vast world of Persian poetry may serve to underpin the 
understanding of the more specialist treatments to be found in later 
papers of aspects of Urdu poetry, nowadays perhaps Persian’s most vital 
living heir. Peter Hardy, long closely associated with Ralph in the Indo- 
Muslim field at SO AS, if from a quite different perspective, next explores 
the economic underpinnings of the Mughal culture, of which Persian 
poetry was so prominent a part. His examination of the conscious models 
provided by brith courtíers and clerics at the time of the height of Mughal 
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1 


Persian poetry and its cosmopolitan audience 


V1CTÔR KIERNAN 


A twelfth century Persian historian could write of his country as the 
hearth and hóme of civilization, as complacently as a Chinese talking of 
his Middle Kingdom and its surrounding barbaríans. 1 Most of Persia's 
barbarians belonged to the great Turki-speaking family that was spread- 
ing out to the Balkans and north-wešt China. They came out of the desert, 
or its oases, to plunder and conquer. and set up empires most of which 
soon broke apart into petty principalities. Coexistence of Persian and 














Persian poelry 


highly cerebral, conventionalized, even contortcd. 4 To Browne's car it 
lacked the full authentic flavour of nativc Persian. 5 Of ihe two poets of 
the ‘Indián schooľ reckoned the most considcrablc, 'tJrfl came from 
Shiraz, earned the notice of Akbar. and died at Lahore in 1591. Säib, 
born in 1602, was only in India half a dozcn years, at the court of Shäh 
Jahän. He was of Azerbaijani stock, and composed partly in his Turki 
mother-tongue. Their achievements háve been variously judgcd, though 
each has been eredited with a fair share of originality and imagination. 1 ’ 
Indián air supplied.such men with little fresh oxygen; at the aristoeratic 
level it was in the more impersonal arts—pictorial, musieal, architectural 
— that a fruitful mingling of Persian and Hindu could také plače. 

A ceremony peculiar to the ‘Indián schooľ, and one that has continucd 
to flourish, was the musha’ira, which brought poets together to recite 
their verses in more or lessfriendly rivalry. At Agraor Delhi, faroutside 
the boundaries of the Persian-Turkish-Arabic realm or condominium, 
they could hope to strengthen their position by collective effort, and 
become a more integrál part of courtly social life. The musha’ira served to 
fix literary standards, to decide gradations of merit, to provide beginners 
with an apprenticeship, and to educate auditors and encourage their 
liberality. It would favour production of short poems, and it has oeen 
remarked that the Indián school excelled in epigrams and ghazals, rather 
than in long-winded masnavis. 1 

An Arab invention, perfected by Häfiz, the ghazal was well adapted to 
recitation, and attained high popularity in India. In its lyrical, emotional 
keys it lent itself better than any other vehicle to a sort of impressionism, a 
manner imprecise and evocative, almost intermediate between verše and 
mušie, and often sung rather than spoken. Its loosely strung couplets 
were emanations of a society, or social mood, without purpose or 
organizing impulse, where life might be experienced poignantly, but only 
in disconnected pulses that no logic could draw together. With its 
sensitiveness to subterranean associations, the ghazal belonged to a 
world offering no súch plain meaning as life does, or may seem to do, 
where civie and political activity gives men a sense of vítal ties with one 
another, or rational enmities; a world where men’s thoughts as well as 
women’s faces were habitually concealed. 

A common stock of images accumulated which could funetion as symbols, 
ánd suggest covert meanings. Wherever Persian culture held sway a 
symbolizing idióm came into currency. It was appropríate to a feudál 
hierarchy múch more centralized than Europe’s, where individuals had no 
existence but as members of a collective life, and found their way into it from 
many remote starting-points, social as well as geographical and linguistic. 
Cut off, in their palaces and rose-gardens, from Náture, as well as from the 
workaday life of mankind, they needed conventional images as emotional 
counteis. By genuine poets these could be used creatively, woven into a 
pattem of whispered messages, peculiarly at horne in the póetry of the Sufi 
or those of a mystical persuasion. 
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will not help to nurture a lemon 1 





























The Mughals and money 
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Raskhän the neophyte: 

Hindu perspectives on a Muslim Vaishnava 


RUPERT SNELL 


A special regard is reserved for those of one culture who successfully 
achieve the transition into another one. Súch a figúre is the sixte'enth 
century Hindi poet Raskhän, identified by tradition as a Pathan named 
Sayyid Ibrähím, perhaps of Pihani in Hardoi district, 1 and renowned for 
his elegant and impassioned verses in praise of Krishna. As with many 
literary and religious personages of the periód, little can be said with any 
historical certainty about the circumstances of his life; but the Vaishnava 
hagiographic trídition supplies an appealing story to contextualize and 
accommodate the uncomfortable fact that sôme of the best-known and 
most loved of all Krishna-lyrics in Hindi are attributable to the pen of a 
Muslim. This hagiography provides an unusually graphic illustration of 
Hindu attitudes towards the Muslim community, whose leaders held 
temporal power throughout the heyday of North Indián Hindu bhakti 
from the early sixteenth century. The aim of this páper is to investigate 





















, then I shall accept hir 





















Raskhán the neophyte 


pohana hauň to vahi giri.ko 

jo khaga hauň f toj bastn 

milá kálindi kála kadamba ki dárana. 

if I am jrcborn) as a human thcn lei mc be Ihai •Raskhán" and dwell wiih ihc eowhcrds »n 
Nanda's cattlc. If I bc a stone, let mc bc of ithat mountam whiôy Knsluia| held as an 
branchcs of a kadamba tree .' 


in South Asiu (Philadclphia I 

Further detail on the scct a 
Vallabhácárya (Faridabad 1976); the dales quotcd in this paragraph are from this sourcc 
7 D. Parikh. ed ..Caurdsi vaishnavan ki vártá (Muthura 1970). pp.32-35. 

K ‘Bálmukunď is a common enough Vaishnava name: but some play on the word búl as 


v sambandh or ‘conncxion" refers to the mantra called hndumsambandh , by whieh dcvotccs 
are initiated to membership of the Vallabha scct. 


pp^9*3M? and ° Pankh ‘ Cd ' DO U,U hman Vl " ShnaUm k ' w,r,í,(Ktinkrdul1 l953) - vo, ‘ 3 ’ 
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The Kulliyäl of Mi, 


uhammad Qulí 

rumour supported by the director of thc Nizäm’s Trust that it fcll prey lo 
the ravages of white a'nts and is now a hcap of dusí. 7 Other manuscripts 
mentioned briefly in the catalogucs of Sprcngcr and Stuart also sccm to 
háve disappcared and the only two that survivc are those which are 
referred to for rather obscure reasons as nusxa-e qadim and nusxa-e jadid 
(neither is datablc but both appear to bc carly copics)." Thcse two 
manuscripts which bctwcen them contain about 4.(HH> verses are now 
houscd in the Sälär Jang Muscum. For the most part they contain only thc 
Urdu ghazals, with a few other gcnrcs sparscly rcprescntcd. and wcrc 
cdited and published in 1940 by the grcat Dakani scholar. Muhyuddin 
Qädiri Zor. 1 ' 

We of coursc háve no mcans of cheeking thc accuracy of ‘Abdul Haq's 
dcscription, but there are signs that his claims wcrc cxaggerated. If 
Muhammad Qulí did in fact write in-Telugu, nothing of this work has 
survived elscwhere and in thc versáwe háve bcfore us littlc Telugu 
influence can be detected. 10 r- 

‘Abdul Haq also gives thc text of the famous poém beginning: 


Jflť 3,1 


Without my love, I háve no taste for wine. 
Without my love, what use this life of mine? 


This, even beforc the ‘discovcry' of the Kulliyäl. had been ascribed to 
Muhammad Qulí. The poém howcver appears in neither of the extant 
manuscripts, but is neverthelcss includcd by Zor, without reference to 
this fact, in his 1940 edition. 11 If the ghazal had really been the 
composition of Muhammad Qulí. it seems strange that it should háve 
been omitted from both of thc manuscripts which are still extant. A 
slightly different version of the poém exists in the diván of Vajhi, 
Muhammad Qulí's contemporary. who was closely eonnected with the 
Golkunda court: 
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The Kulliyát of Muhammad Quli 

^■ľu 

/3X)) 

1 / ô-^iŕ/fjš 
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& l|lyf^jL>?ŕÄ>k< t£-í“‘ l 
UaJ^íŽ- o£> ij^«^"ť 1/ 


The birthday of the Prophet has once more brought new joy, and 
beeause of this blessed day, once more the whole world has found joy. 
There is congratulation from house to house with great splendour on 
this day. Becoming a cloud, joy has spread everywhere over the whole 
world. Happiness, becoming joyful, laughs and luxury is intoxicated; 
enjoyment began to dance. when joy struck up its song. As the great in 
their thousands asked for joy from it, the Creator by his love has shown 
us joy. Today the trees in the garden sway with drunken swinging and, 
filling the ruby cups, joy has given us intoxicating wine to drink. 
Beeause of this birthday the buds of my intentions háve all flowered. 
The day on which the Creator distributed his portion ,fromthatday,o 
Qutb Shäh, joy fell to your lot! 



The themes of happiness, joy, good fortune and everlasting bliss are 
repeated throughout the Kulliyát, with little variation. Brief references 
are made to the rituals which accompanied the festivals in which he 
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participatcd. equally brief comments are made úpon some of the 
buildings which he commissioned, and here and there a little Information 
is given about his personál feelings and cnthusiams. But in generál, 
Muhammad Quli's ghazal is aftcr all an clusive art, and we know by 
expcriencc that we should beware of taking any poetic statement entirely 

It is commonly supposed with some justification that life in the 
seventeenlh ccntury Deccan was peaceful and at court was conducted in 
untroubled luxury and splendour. The frequent occurrence of words like 
'aiš, ‘ išrat , xuš and änand , which abound in the verše of Muhammad Qulí 
and his contcmporaries, indicates that this may very wel) háve been so. 
Modern historians of Hyderabad often go out of their way to emphasise 
the extreme religious tolerance of the rulers of Golkunda and Bijapur; 
and Zor, in his great cnthusiasm for his subject, depicts Muhammad Qulí, 
who was a fervent. and uncompromising Shľa, as the mildest and most 
tolcrant of them all. This po.int of vicw of course ignores the many verses 
éoncerning religious belieť, of which the fóllowing are typical: 13 


di/J 

i/j *di ^f 1 

yus'ojj 




Muhammaďs faith is paramount. so set the Hindu hordes to flight! 
Attack black-hcartcd infidcls. and raise the dawn of wondrous light. 
Armies stormed the dawn of faith and in its face they flung their 

Také Haidar s daggcrs in your hands and mercilessly tear their 

The one to whom the Saqi givcs the heavenly draught from Kausaťs 
springs 

44 
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The Kulliyúl of Muhammad Quli 


By grace divine will takc his plače úpon the throne — a King of 

The doors of hcavcn are open widc lo me. thc scrvant of Ihe Lord. 

Beat on the drums of victory, my fricnds! This is your great reward. 

The conviction of modem scholars that the text mušt eonlain rcfcrcncc 
to legends regarding Muhammad Quli’s life, which may or may not hc 
true, is best illustratcd by the story of Bhägmati. a Hindu courtcsan in 
whose honour Muhammad Ouli is said to háve founded his ncw city of 
Hyderabad. The dctails of this legend found in the early histories súch as 
the Hadiqai ul älam and Culzär-e Äsujiyya are well known and requirc 
no repetition hcre. Zor was so convinccd that this highly unlikcly account 
mušt be truc that hc produccd any slcndcr piete of cvidencc he could find 
to justify it. Embarrassingly enough for thosc who acccpt the legend. 
Muhammad Quli makcs absolutcly no mcntionof Bhägmati in his poctry, 
but does refer by namc to othcr women: thesc might háve hecn reál 
people, but háve namcs likc Nanhl. Kaftvali. Pyäri, Säňvali and Chabeli, 
which incidentally occur frcqucntly in the verše of othcr writcrs. Thcy 
were probably no more than figmcnts of poctic imagination. The 
equation of Vajhľs hcroinc Mushtari with Bhägmati sccms vcry far- 
fetched and statcmcnts that any verše containing the common word hhäg 
‘good fortune' is a cryptic rcfcrcncc to hcr cannot bc takcn scriously. For 
example. the verše: 




in which Zor finds conciusivc proof that Bhägmati and Mushtari were one 
and the samé person can only fairly be interpretcd: 

The spot on your forehead is a sign of great good fortune. The pearl in 
your ear is the light of Venus and Jupiter. 14 

Múch debate has gone on concerning the identity of the so-callcd 
‘Twelve Pyäris’ with whom Muhammad Quli is said to háve been 
connected. 15 The theory of their existence stems from the verše: 
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only one version of a poém exists, there are bound to be many ínsolublc 
problems. A slip of the pen by the kälib, whosc calligraphy was usually 
superior to his philology, can make total nonsense of a verše. In some 
cases the originál can be restored by intelligent gucsswork, but given the 
usual brevity of the lines we can often do no more than admit defeat and 
add a question mark. This simple device is helpful for the future 
researcher, who otherwise might be led to imagine that the editor mušt be 
in possession of linguistic secrets that he ór she is incapable of 
understanding. 

Given the fact that we possess only two incomplete manuscripts of the 
Kulliyät of Muhammad Quli, we can hope to do no more than establish a 
text on the basis of this materiál. We can probably assume that the 
manuscript described by ‘Abdul Haq in 1922 has been lost to the world, 
and will never come to light. 

Both manusoripts are fortunately well and dearly written-and Muham¬ 
mad Qulľs language and style present far fewer problems than those of 
some of his predecessors and contemporaries. The pattern he set in his 
verše was taken up by many of those who followed him and therefore we 
‘f. háve múch matéria! at our disposal for comparison. The problems are 
I therefore in generál not insuperable. Obviously a thoroughly produced 
: i.í edition requires the work of a team of experts, who háve various skills, 
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suggested by the twelve ImämS, as in the following verše. 

17 Sayyida Ja'far, ed., Kulliyät-e Muhammad Quli Qutb Sháh (New Delhi 1986). 


An eighteenth century narrative of a júurney from 
Bengál to England: 

Munshl Ismä‘íľs New History 
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Two accounts survive, written in Persian by Indián Muslims. 
visits to the United Kingdom in the latter part of the eighteenth 
and at its close. They háve been known since the time 
composition and were translated into English in the early nii 
century. The first of these is the Šigarf-näma-e Viläyai ('Wonder 
Englanď) of Mírzä I'tisäm ud Din. I'tisäm ud Din's travels to 
between January 1766 and October or November 1769. The Sigc 
suffers from the disadvantage that it was composcd. or at any rati 
and completed, a decade and a half later in 1786. though the 
narrative suggests that I'tisäm ud Din took notes úpon the journs 
second account of súch a visit is of Mirzá Abu Tälib Khän Isfa 
inhabitant of Lucknow of Persian descent, who left Bengál in I 
1799 and after a voyage around the Cápe of Good Hope disemb 
Nantes in France. He also visited Ireland, after which he resided I 
months in England. He returned overland to India, eventually 
Calcutta in August 1803. His narrative, entitled Masir-e Tálibíj 
afranjl (‘Tälib’s travels in the land of the Franks') was com[ 
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fifteen days. Then an incident occurred which excited some alarm, the 
approach at night of a large unidentified ship. The English passengers 
came to the deck to observe the spectacle, and the captain ordered the 
















the ship firing 
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Emperor of India: Landhaur bin Sa'dän in the 
Hamza cycle 

FRANCES W. PRITCHETT 
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and ‘Amar, and locally popular themes, like mágie and trickery, helped 
the Urdu Hamza romance develop from its relatively modest beginnings 
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Urdu as a sideline: 
the poetry of Khwája Ghuläm Farid 


CHRISTOPHER SHACKLE 

OjŕT ±r 

-4— O'?, dl)f. 

Too quick to mock my madness, these rustling fetters cackled; 
A sprightly Pir am I, to youthful love still shackled! (134)' 


No apology is offered for the freedom of this translation. Once the 
English rhyme had suggested itself, it proved impossible to. resist the 
temptation to produce an oblique rendering of Khwäja Fariďs Urdu, in 
small token of my debt to Ralph Russelľs keen insights into the ghazaľs 
intrinsic ambiguities, not least for the sheer furt to be had from the word- 
plays which these so freely generate. 

It is however to Ralph Russell that I, like so many others in Britain and 
the West, also owe far more for an understanding of the centrál and 
serious plače of the Urdu ghazal in the post-Mughal high culture of 
Muslim South Asia. Since this páper is based úpon the description of a 
short Urdu diván rather casually produced by a nineteenth cehtury Sufi 
poet from Bahawalpur, an area lying about as far to the west of Delhi as 
Varanasi does to its east, it may appear somewhat peripheral in 
character. But rather wider themes arenecessarily touched úpon, notably 
the marked neglect of.the sub-genre of the overtly Sufi ghazal in most 
accounts of Urdu poetry, and the way in which this particular diván is 
given special interest by the fact that its author is chiefly famous for the 
poetry composed in his native Siraiki. 2 

Khwäja Ghuläm Farid (1845-1901) belonged to one of the great Sufi 
dynasties which stemmed from the transplantation in the mid eighteenth 
century from Delhi to the westem Panjab of the vitally renewed ChishtI 
Nizäml taňqa? This influential revivalist movement combined a strict 
emphasis on Sunni norms with an equal devotion to the traditional 
ChishtI emphasis on the importance of listening to the musical perfor- 
mänce of Sufi poetry in samôt. This double emphasis is equally reflected 
throughout the Persian malfuzát compiled by Khwäja Farld’s disciple 
Rukn ud Din. 4 On the one hand, the Khwäja is depicted as upholding the 
minutest letter of the Law in his persona! practice and in his criticisms of 
deviations therefrom by Shi'as or otheis. But numerous episodes are 

located in a mahfii-e samá', and describe how the holý Shaikh was moved 

to tears by the qavväli performance of Persian or Urdu ghazals, or of Sufi 
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Now Saudá says he’s seen your ghazals, and 
He has discovered mysteries in every verše. (50) 


The lushly polished-verses of Farid 

Set even Näsikh’s envious heart ablaze. (84) 

Just why these two poets only should be so often mentioned is something 
of a puzzle, unless they simply stand for Delhi and Lucknow respectively. 
At all events, both might háve enjoyed the untranslatable word-plays 
(34) of: 


iľľ '•3*' i? 'aj" 


Saudá, at least, might also háve enjoyed the half-Pérsian macaronic 
ghazal beginning: 




You planted in my heart the arrow of your glance, 

And from my lovely bed did suddenly arouse me. (86) 
Näsikh, however, would hardly háve failed to criticize Khwäja Fari 
occasional transgressions Qf correct usage, 9 although he too might ha 
been charmed by the exuberant juxtapositions of languages in more th 
one Siraiki käfi, as in the following example (whe™ Preneh a. 
stand for Persian and Arabic): 


re French and Latin 


80 
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Urdu as a sideline 


JjSa-ISJJ 3ŕs. (j* 

0/* r iÍjlf'0Í •ž'b**' 

l*äx£> laJ 1 

Why wander through the burning sand? 

Direct the way lies near at hand. 

Ton Ami est toujours pris: 

Sic eslfuror amitiae. (K94) 

By far the greatest number of verses in Khwäja’s Fariďs Urdu diván 
are naturally devoted to those familiar descriptions of the pains of love. 
The language is usually quite simple, but at its best also quite effective: 


jf /S. 

Oj Š 1 s. ú> í oÝ^fz/ŕ 

With piercing cruelty, my harsh beloveďs laid 
A dagger. at my soul, and at my heart a blade. 

When in ypur Street I lay to sleep úpon the dust, 

It seemed to me my bed in heaven had been laid. (130) 

This simple style is of course as suited to the demands of th emahfil-e 
samá' as are those elaboráte complexities of the late style of classical 
Urdu poetry to the leisurely programme of the courtly musha'ira. 1 " This 
: style is often given added point by the short synonymous phrases so 
j favoured in qavváli: 

| 

| & >->' 

I Í- T c»! 

L . ; H 
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fjÁjsS'jb urolŕ-óoru'j 

#>/ S'tf'-r' 


(•Uč/ ô) ': ŕ u? or, 1 ‘ "Joo *> 

or, 


I love the face of GoiJ-for nothingelse I čare. 

1 tread themystic path - for nothing else I čare. 
One-knower and One-teller, One-seeker and One-sayer, 
Beholding Him in all - for nothing else I čare. 


Revolving ever round the Ka'ba of my heart, 
Bccome my own adorer - for nothing else I čare. 


(79) 


Khwäja Fariďs ov 
point to this repeate 
the idol-temple: 


’ii passionate devotion to the reál Ka'ba gives added 
d proclamation of having abandoned it in favour of 


oŕ ZSÚÓ 


To me the Ka'barnow an idol-temple seems, 

And this my cry of faith a Christian church’s beli. 
The maqta‘ plays rather nicely on the Hindu theme: 


(38) 


82 /J/3»ó 
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Vrdu as a sideline 


ur iL 

So high ľve come to rank in passion'sdeadly game. 

They’re chelas to my guru, as Qais himself knows well. (39) 
This generalízed tone gives way to more identiliably personál emotion 
in the frequent references to the poeťs revered and beloved elder 
brother, Khwäja Fakhr-e Jahän, whose ’urs on 5 Jumada I regularly 
recalled Khwäja Farid to Mithankot: 

UKS 1 

How can l magnify Fakhr-e Jahän, 

After the prophets, the greatest of men? 

Now that his glory is lost to my eyes, 

I mourn in Jumada asonce in Muharram. (44) 

Khwäja Fariďs extreme devotion often causes his pír’s name to 
conjure up ecstatic visions of the presence of the Univcrsal Beloved in all 
things, as in the ghazal beginning: 


JU tí- tŕjU/ 


The light of the Pridc of the World is everywhcrc seen. 
in fact a poém almost more likc a kafi than a ghazal 
g lists of nouns. Evch the tired natural imagery of ths 
achieves a ccrtain life when thus juxtaposed with Indiai 
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Urdu as a sidelint 


US, IfjJjiJťýOš: ÍjC-í - 

Jj7 -é_ ctí/ 1 CC*j'i ■ d£ —ý^<S, -2j 

Or, ^aí-CttL; 


These idols’ tresses hold my heart, so I 
Shun faith as others do impiety. 

This desert of insanity has led 
Farhäd and Qais to come and learn from me. (73) 
Nevertheless, while I hope to háve shown that Khwäja Fariďs Urdu 
diván is far from being devoid of interest, it would be equaily far from the 
trath to claim that it contains very múch in the way of memorably great 
poetry The dismissive Iabel of ‘ mm-šäir’ so unjustly applied by Mír Taqi 
MIr to Khwäja Mir Dard, that lovely poet who is perhaps the only true 
master of the Sufi ghazal in Urdu, might here find a more appropriate 























/*> o^i é-r^UtAf 

His airs and graces hawk-like swoop 
And from these hearts they snatch their prey. 

His wantoň eyes are brave for war, 

With lashes ready for the fray. (K207) 


It is, however, above ail in its chastely preserved refusal to také any 
cognizance of local reference, 20 that the Perso-Urdu dassical tradition for 
so long most inhibited any natural expression from Indo-Muslim poets. 
And it is here, above all, that one senses the breaking-out of Khwäja 
Farid from the tired biyábän of Qais and Farhäd, at which point we left his 
Urdu diván, into a more .reál local ’landscape, however baroque the 
trageous exploitation of the specialist local vocabulary he draws úpon 




jl I 

«///-*> ui/soUz 

jt 



j ty* 

•J£ 
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Maulänä Ashraf ‘Ah ThänavI and Urdu literatúre 1 


BARBARA D. METCALF 


The reformist ‘ulama of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century 
were men troubled by the pattem of individual and community life in 
their society. They were concemed, in a periód of alien political rule, new 
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looked at themselves and their ideologies critically. 7 In religious rituál, 
certain errors were attributed to false Sufism and to Shľism that unduly 
exalted holý men and compromised the unity of God. In life-cycle rituals, 
many customs were shared with Hindus and denounced as a distraction 
from proper observances, an elevation of optional practices into 
required, and a fórum for príde and display. In court or governmental 
procedures and in literary culture, the fault-line separated out the 
cosmopolitan culture, Persianate at first, now giving way to European. 


























seen as the normatíve cultural core. Englishwomen are looked on with 
approval, books are read from both Thänaví’s approved and disapproved 
lists, girls study history and play with dolls, and women go beyond the 
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An-Nizämiyya: a group of Lucknow intellectuals 
the early twentieth century 1 


FRANCIS ROBINSON 


From the mid nineteenth century the cheapness of lithographic printing 
allowed a wide range of north Indián Muslims to express their ideas in 
joumals and magazines. Where these survive many different and 
' sometimes conflicting voices can still be heard. An-Nizämiyya was a 
monthly journal published by members of the Farangľ Mahall family, 
Lucknow’s leading ‘ulama, from March 1915 to February 1919. In generál 
it was the voice of the family (although one branch stood aside), their 
pupils, their followers in the city, and their connections in the surround- 
1 ing qasbas. In particular it was the voice of those associated with the 

family’s Madras-e ‘Älíya Nizämiyya. A sutvey of the three hundred or so 

contributions to the journal offers us an opportunity to explore the world 
of these men of leaming and cultivation. We can discover their concerns, 
the stands they wished to make, and the intellectual resources on which 
they drew. 

In the early twentieth century the Farangi Mahallis looked back on 
hundreds of years as bearers of the high cultural traditions of Muslim 
India. They saw the line of their ancestors reaching into the pást through a 
host of scholars to the eleventh century. saint ‘Abdulläh Ansäri of Herat 
and thence to Ayyflb Ansäri the štandard bearer of the Propheť. Family 
tradition held that they had come to India early in the periód of the Delhi 
sultanáte and that in the fourteenth century they had settled at Sihali in 
Avadh. Large numbers of documents in family possession revealed that 
they had received grants in madad-e ma'äš from the Mughals. The name 
they bore reminded them of the circumstances in which they had come to 
Lucknow: the murder of their leamed ancestor, Qutb ud Din, in a dišpute 
over land, the granting of the sequestered property of a foreigner to his 
sons in recompense by the emperor Aurangzeb, and the transfer of the 
family to the Farangl Mahall in 1695. 

In the two centuries that followed the sons of Qutb ud Din and their 
descendants made the Farangl Mahall into a major focus of Islamic 
leaming in India. As scholars they developed the traditions of rationalist 
learning which had flourished vigorously in seventeenth century Avadh 
änd eastern UP and Consolidated them in their Nizäml teaching course, 
the Dars-e Nizämiyya. This focused attention on the meaning of scripture 
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Muslim only in name and dress. Missionary work is essential. If it is 
undertaken it will lead to the higher ends of nationality ( qaumiyyal ) and 
democracy (jumhäriyyat ), the absence of which makes life incomplete: 


t ‘/v J!Ťä— Cc;.) U t h 
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ire are ‘fashionable M 
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1915), pp. 19-24. 

n Muhammad Yúmis. Hamäri laraqqi ke raz', An-Nizämiyya. 1.3 (May 1915). pp.: 
w Ed., ‘Oauml šľär kä tahaffuz - . An-Nizämiyya, 1.3 (May 1915). pp. 29-311. 

» Sayyid Amin ul Hasan Mohäni. 'Tabfig', An-Nizämiyya, 1.3 (May 1915). pp. 15-2 
» Sibghatulläh Shahid, 'Islam kä sab se aham usôl: "qurbäni'. An-Nizämiyya, II 
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Abul Kaläm Äzäďs Sarmad the Martýr 


CHRIST1AN W. TROLL 
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Farhäd. 12 As far as Sarmad is concemed, we only know that it was a 
Hindu boy. On reflection, this is enough, because when a deal is struck in 
the market-place, the lover never cares to see who is the buyer and what 
priee he obtains. 

■e\^s 

l >iXf) — 

Love has sold me but I doliot know 
Who bought me and what is njy price! 













with this principle? If even in this realm, too, we insist on maintaining the 
distinction between unbelief and Islam, then what difference will remain 
between the ‘blinď ( a'má) and the ‘clear-sighteď (basir )?.,. 
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with him. Thosc who stayed behind found themselves as it were in a 
storm-beaten ship. But how could the prisoner of heedlessness háve 
found the opportunity in his absorption to look up and také note? And 
even if he had. why should he háve left the plače? No, his heedlessness 
had not made him unaware of the fact that what had so far happened to 
him up to then represented only the initial stages of love. The final stage 
was left to be traversed. It would^resent itself nowhere else: 

t čx/j f i 


If you háve received on 

Because the archer is st 
eyebrows. 


e or two wounds at the hands of love, dc 
ill there, hidden in the ambush of the 


The martyrdom of Sarmad 

Most tazkira -writers háve stated the reasons for Sarmaďs martyrdom. 
The Mir'ät ulxayäl relates that the officials of the Law became alarmed by 
the following quatrain which they considered to imply a negation of the 
bodily ascension [of the Prophet] and, hence, qualified as unbelief. 



122 
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b Cr* 

í the Sinai of Love háve littlc to do with lea 
ion háve to do with what Majnún thinks best? 

er is that in the eyes of Älai.igir. Sarmad's grei 
with Därä Shikoh. For this he wanted, under 
kill him. In Asia politics has always operated it 
veil of religion has covered up thousands of blc 
en no other pretext was at hand, his indictment 
ion of his moving about in nakedness, as b 
1 Law. Furthermore. front the qúatrain just qu 
iarmad denied the bodily ascension of the Prop 
Judge (qáziul quzät) at the time. ‘Älamgir sent 
about his going about without clothes. The mi 
grounds do you base your excuse for remai 
vering your priváte parts, in spite of your bei 
:dge and excellence? - Sarmad answered, 'Whal 
il (qaví).' He then recited this qúatrain extemp 










of affirmation. If I pronounce illá’lláh, il will be a lie, and how can what is 
not in the heart pass on the tongue?’ 

The ‘ulama said: ‘To speak in súch a manner is outright unbelief (kufr)\ 

124 
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No plače is left in my heart for hating.my rivals. 1 


NOTES 

' 1 The importancc of Äzäďs essay on Sarmad for an overall understanding of his life and 
work has becn highlighted propcrly for the first tíme in Malikzäda Manzúr Ahmad. 

significance of Äzäďs crisis of religious faith sec * Abdur Razzäq Malihäbädi. Žikr-e Ázád 
(Calcutta 1960). p. 260 and the first chapter of the late lan H. Douglas* Abul Kalam Azad: 
an intellectual and religious biographv. cd. G. Minault and C. W. Troll (New Delhi 1988). 

2 Cf. the obituary tribute to Äzäd by Dr. Zäkir Husain in Maulana Azad . a homage b v the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting (New Delhi 1958). pp. 34-35. 


Abul Kalam Azad, a memoriál voláme (Bombay 1959). p. 29. 
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‘Ismat: Räshid ul Khairi’s novels and Urdu literary 
journalism for women 

GAIL MINAULT 


‘Ismat means modesty, chastity, or honour; it is also a woman’s name in 
Urdu and Persian, and it is the name given by Räshid. ul Khairi to the 
Urdu literary magazíne for women tfeat he began publishing in Delhi in 
1908.' Räshid ul Khairi (1868-1936) was one of the most prolific Urdu 
novelists of the early twentieth century, a nephew of another well-known 
Urdu writer, Deputy Nazir Ahmad (1836-1910). 2 During his career, he 
eamed the sobriquet musavvir-e j>am ('painter of sorrow’) for his tear- 
jerking and immensely popular stories about the lives of women. Yet, 
except for critiques of his novels, 3 little exists in English about his life and 
work, or the thematic relationship between his novels and his Urdu 
literary journalism for women. The name that he chose for his joumal is 
the key to that relationship. 

Räshid ul Khairi was the scion of a learned Delhi family. His great- 
grandfather was a scholar of Quraň and Hadith, and his ancestors 
included many ‘ulama. The women of the family also married leärned 
men.ofwhom Nazir Ahmad was only thebestknown. Hisfather, Maulvi 
Häfiz 1 Abdul Väjid, who died when Räshid was about ten years old, was 
an official in the Hyderabad govemment Service. Räshid was raised by an 
uncle who was also a government servant, given an Islamic education át 
horne, and then sent to the Delhi Arabic School, where he was the 
študent of, among others, Maulänä Häli. 4 

Räshid ul Khairi was thus representative of that claSS of Muslims who, 
having served the Mughals as religious functionaries, legal scholars, and 
educators, then entered the administratíve, judicial, and educational 
Service of the British. The men of this embryonic middle class were 
educated in Arabic and Persian and gradually developed their mother 
tongue, Urdu, into a médium of literary expression in prose. 5 By the time 
of Räshid ul Khairi’s generation, these men were also beginning to study 
English, whether at Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khän’s college at Aligarh, 
founded in 1875, or at other schools, súch as Delhi Arabic, that offered 
English and Western subjects along with Islamic instruction. 

Räshid ul Khaiň completed his education at the matriculation level. He 
did not, therefore, secure that passport to professional success in British 
India, the BA, and he entered govemment Service at a fairly low, but 
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IV r*v i t Aiuin ws /.aku VUah oj Dclhi (Cambndge 1929)" Zohrá Fyzee was a 
nt Suhrawardy lamily i»l C alcuita. scc hej niecc's memoir: Shaista Ikramullah. 



Ihnľ.p. 107;Sarmusl 1973. pp 124-125. 129. 

-m f- t , r ,his conlroversy. see Kaháni. pp. 22-23: hmat. 20. 3 (March 1918). p. 8; Tahzib t m 
ntsuin.2\ (11 Apríl 1918). pp 245 249. and (11 May 1918). pp 298-302: and my Sisterhood 

Oail ^Minaull. ed . The cMendťd family: women and poUtica! participation in India and 
Pakistan (Dclhi 1981). pp. 94-95 * 

hmat. 46. I (Jan. 1931). pp.‘30-35; Kaháni. pp. 52-53. 
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Shľite consciousness in a recent Urdu novel: 
Intizär Husain’s Basti 

MUHAMMAD UMAR MEMON 


In late 1979, Intizär Husain. Pakistan’s finest Urdu fiction writer and 
easily the most significant onc after Sa ädat Hasan Manto, puhlished his 
second novel Basti ('[An IdyllicJ Town'). 1 In the months that followed, 
the work was accorded glowing praisc, guardcd acclaim, grudging 
acceptance, and scathing censure. Among the more circumspcct critics, 
Muhammad Salím ur Rahmän described it as 'an enrichcd white-brcad 
noveľ. For although it did háve a certain amount of nutricnts, it 
nevertheless suffered Írom an overall deficiency as thesc elcmcnts had 
been rather thinly distributed. What seems to háve particularly provokcd 
Rahmän’s ire was his imprcssion that the unsuspccting rcader had been 
deceived by Husain's packaging and marketing trieks. The two seminal 
areas of personál experiencc (i.e., mythic childhood and metropolitan 
doubt) which seemingly obsessed Husain had again comc to haunt him in 
Basti, but with considerably less of his carlicr gracc. frcshncss and artistic 
finesse. Rahmän’s conclusion was: ’Everything that Intizär did suc- 
cessfully once is repeated here, with less vigour and noticeablc lack of 
panache’. 2 

The chargé of Creative depletion was repcatcd in another critique by 
Anvar Säjjäd, who also charged Husain with reactionism, obseurantism 
and outŕight cowardice. In Sajjäd's view, although Husain had tried to 
fuse Hindu mythology and Arabic/Islamic parablcs with a quasi- 
historico-mystical point of view, he had nevertheless failed to pull it off. 
The very history in which the author sought refugc flew in his face. For 
instance, Imäm Ghazzäli. Ibnul ‘Arabi, Ibn Rushd, and Halläj had all 
resísted both secular and ccclesiastical authority. and Halläj had even laid 
down his life to preserve the integrity of the mystical truth. A true mystic 
did not just lead men to the mystical path but himself trod úpon it as well. 
The true mystical path lay, according to Sajjäd, ‘in struggle against the 
declining moral values and the prevaient exploitativc systém brought 
about by an unholy alliance of the oppressive ruling classes and religious 
groups’. Husain was unwilling to purxue the path of rcsistancc and 
sacrifice beeause of the terrifying conscquences that might follow: 
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Persian vizier to the Seljuk sultans Alp Arslän and Malik Shah. 
Ghazzäli later resigned his post at the Nizämíya, it was dictated more by a 
harrowing personál crisis than by reasons of conscience against give 
state policies. Ghazzäli was a staunch Ash'arite who aspired on the or 
hand to revive the insipid. unavailinglegal Islam through liberál infusio 
Of mystical Sufi spirituality, and on the other to rid Sufism itself of large 
foreign accretions suggestive of pantheism, incamation and unbridl 
spčculativc metaphysics. 

Ibnul ‘Arabi, on the other hand, was the very model of prudent fe 
and dissimulation. His speculative theories of vahdat ul-vujád (transce 
dent unity of being) and al-a'yän us-sábita (fixed prototypes of bein 
outraged the held beliefs and tenets of exoteric Islam. Rather than a 
defending those theories, however, he couched them in the mo. 
extravagantly muddled and elliptic language. The notonous doubl 
entendre of múch of the later ghazal poetry may be said to háve originat“ 
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luslim Spain.' 



ing dynamic 
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Finally. overt aetivism and passivc submission may be interpreted as 
two modes of resistance. of dcnial and disapproval. Sunni pragmatism — 
always unable to comprehend thc Shi'ite rcsponsc to questions of history, 
time, and temporal authority — placcs its confidcncc in thc cflicacy of 
arms. The Shi'ites, on the other hand. reach a state of graee through 
suffering: as if truth becomes manifest through enactmenl of grief. 
Ultimately, they too by their self-immolativc. but entirely self-willed. 
forfeiture of conventional modes of salvation, deny the vietor the spoils of 
victory. Of all Muslims, the Shi'ites alone seem to appreciate that. in the 
words of Wordsworth: 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of splendour in the grass. of glory in the flower; 

one mušt find strength 

In the soothing thoughts that spring 

Out of human suffering; 

In the faith that looks through death. 

In years that bring the philosophic mind. 11 

If Urdu critics, among them Anvar Sajjäd, do not understand the 
Shi'ite response, it is beeause Urdu theory has so far paid scant attention 
to the religious element at work in Urdu literary consciousness. I am not 
suggesting that a Creative piece mušt be ultimately valid in religious 
terms, or that these terms are the only valid means of approach to its inner 
life. Rather, I am making a čase for greater sensitivity to seminal religious 
concepts that might be organically prešent in a work. If properly 
discerned, these concepts could conceivably enhance our potential for 
experiencing its inner world more fully and, thus, deepen our under- 
standing of its poetics. This certainly seems to be the čase with Intizär 
Husain’s Basa. 
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Maulänä Hämid Hasan Qädin 
and the art of the chronogram 

’ ”~™ AD 1988 

KHALID HASAN QADIRI 


My father Professor Hämid Hasan Qädiri (1887-1964) came from a 
distinguished family which numbered among ils ancestors the famous 
Muslim saint Bäbä Farid ud Din Ganj-e Shakar (1175-1265). He was born 
in Bachhraon, a small village in the Moradabad district of UP. He was 
educated up to the age of ten in the classical languages and learning of 
Islamic tradition at horne, and thereafter in Rampur. where his father was 
a lawyer with a successful practice. Both hc and his youngcr brother 
‘Abid Hasan Farid! eventually became professors in the Department of 
Urdu and Persian in St. John's College, Agra. 


My father was one of the greatest Urdu scholars of his times, and the 
author of more than thirty books. including the Standard history of Urdu 
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set out for the holý pilgrimage^f Hajj, I stopped smoking the hookah. I 
started smoking in 1909. When I decided to give it up, I felt great doubt 
and hesitation. The samé morning I composed: 

ctf j}. J*. + JL ^ 1 j y'&s'tf'Jr 

AD 1932 = 918 1014 = AH 1350 

Just now I decided to give up the hookah. 

These materiál things are not so very great. 

This is based on a famous couplet of Näsikh 

JŽ \s j: 





The art of the chronogram 


May, Prince Aly Khan, the son of HH The Agha Khan, had 
married the famous film star Rita Haywortlr. One of the London 
newspapers had captioned the news ‘Rita Hayworth says ‘Ouľ 
to Aly Khan'. 

He then composed the chronogram: 


'i »'-vý' > ôž'jf'jí 

"Sji ‘Sxďí^j'šúŕ' 

AD 1949 

When Miss Hayworth entered into marriage with Aly Khan, 
Then union between East and West erased duality, 

The year is that which the London press headline gives: 

‘Today Rita will be saying “Oui” to Aly Khan’. 

The chronogram is the more piquant because in Urdu Cti is a woman’s 
exclamation of surprise or disdain. 

When the welcome relief of torrential rain came to Karachi in July 
1958/AH 1377 he wrote: 


AH 1377 

*7- •*-“£ 

AH 1377 


Here God s abundant mcrcy has i 






Qädiri, compiled a book of recipes. For this he composed a remarkable 
chronogram Írom the Quranic words: 



AH 1357 

Eat and drink but do not waste. (7:31) 

In AD 1947/AH 1366 the Partition of India and the creation of an 
independent homeland for the Muslims of the subcontinent were epoch- 
making events. My father composed several chronograms to mark these. 
Front Quranic words alone he composed four. He wrote two excellent 
ones that are prínted in Urdu newspapers almost every year on Pakistan 



AH 1366 

You are the best of the people. (3:110) 
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D HASAN OADIRI 


acquired an added connotation. Momin originálly composed the verš*, 
simply as a couplet in a ghazal; and sincč Sähib is said to havc becn the 
name of one of his sweethearts, the couplet had a flavour of realism too. 
But when the English rulers (sähib) freed (äzád kar diyä ) the slavcs 
(guläm) and went away, the couplet became rather more meaningful! 
People tried thcir hand at using this couplet to fit the occasion. 

My father composed two chronograms using both lines of Momin's 
couplet and set them in separáte quatrains. Addressing the British, he 




tSjA3 

Ij S' 


1576 ? 
65 


AD 1947 

our heart glad. 

Now the country should join with Qäti rí to raise the ery: 
'The Sähib has freed this sláve.' 


158 
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The art oflhe chronogram 


The other one uses the other line of the couplet to give the Hijri year: 


Att 1366 


Sahib! When we were slaves we were animals or minerals. 
Now we are free we seem to be something like men. 
Without doubt divine favour is invoived in this, 

See, adieu! We are freed from bondage! 










1 


so rare, if I quote my own chronogram on the dáte of birth of the great 
poet Ghálib: 

U 

‘Baby!' 

Anothcr dithcult móde of composing chronograms is that which 
follows the rule of zubur-o bayyinäi. This is most easily explaine’d by 
giving an example. The word 'Um according to the generál rules yields the 


f J t 


140 = 40 + 30 + 70 

But in this móde the value of the word is calculated by, so to speak, 
spelling it out, and adding the values of all the letters so written. Thus the 
value of ‘ilm will be calculated as: 

C ô v 

C J f (*lj c) tí t 

40 + 10 +' 40. . 40+ 1 + 30 50+ 10 + 70 

291 = 90 + 71» + 130 

It is obviously a very challenging task to compose a chronogram in this 
móde. In AH 1341, Mustafa Kamal Pasha Ataturk scored a resounding 
success at the Lausanne Confererfce. My father composed a chronogram 
in this móde with the added restriction that all the words were composed 
of undotted letters. Not only this, but he set the chronogram in a qiľa 
composed cntirely of undotted letters: 

cM JV Jl/ 

>J ú> j-** & 

AH 1341 r “ 

According to the rules of zubur-o bayyinät this chronogram is 
calculated as follows: 

J'j h Olf' |»l) jU* U I* j*l) jU 

35+ 201 + 101+71+35 +35+111+201+90+71+95+111+9+9+ 71+95 
= AH 1341 

160 
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AD 1948 

The murder of a great leader. 


AH 1367 

On your pyré is the honour of your nation. 



SV 2004 


Alas for the great leader of India! 

In another chronogram he used a combination of words in one line to 
give four chronograms on the death of Shädän Bilgräml: 

AH 1367 + 581 + AH 1367 

1948 1948 

He was a man of great worth, his kindness itself uniquely eloquent. 












though it should háve been 5 and I myself on other occasi 
reckoned this tä-e marbúta as 5. But some chronogramr 
reckoned tä-e marbúta as 400; so I too did this. 


necessarily occurs.only in Arabic phrascs. In pure Urdu 'do: 
not exist. Thus in my opinion if in a particular phrase the te is f 
then it should be counted as 400 whcther writtcn as tä-e marbú 
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The art ofthe chronogram 

Alif-e maqsúra 

Alif-emaqsúra isnot counted. In Urdu some words are written by some 
with this a/i/while ethers write them with alif-e mamdúda. Only when the 
alif-e mamdúda is used in súch words should the alif be taken into 
account. For instance if ‘Jfhäq’ is written with alif-e maqsúra, its 
numerical value would be 169; but if it is written with a full alif its value 
would be 170. In some words, súch as ‘Músä’, the alif is written above the 
ye, butit is thea/i/that ispronounced, and not theye Here too howcver 
the samé rule applies. The ye is valued, and the alif-e maqsúra is not. 

The point ofthe art 

In conclusion, one may ask just why my fatherspent so múch of his time 
and effort in composing chronograms. The answcr is, beeause he could 
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Poet-audience interaction at Urdu musha'iras 


c. M. NAIM 


The Urdu word ‘musha'ira’ ( mušä'ira) is from muší'ara, an Arabic verbal 
noun, reciprocal in reference, whose primary meaning, according to 
Steingass, is ‘contending with, or excelling in poetry'. 1 That is still the 
basic meaning of the word in Irán, and mušä'ara, in Persian, refers to a 

















to perform before a numerically múch larger audience. Thís changc is 
physically visible in the way poets are now seated on a stage scparatc from 
the vast majority of their audience. There is still a presiding person, a 
sadr, but now usually he is some politician or bureaucrat who will most 
likely not be a poet himself. 

A more crucial role is now played by a new member of the cast: the 
conductor or näzim of the musha'ira who is often simply referred to as the 
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typical musha'ira audience would rather hear some old, familiar poém 
recited in its favourite laraimum than ask for freshness of thought and 
newness of imagery. 

Tarannum or no, all poets present their ghazals in a certain manner 
which is very significant for our piirpose. The ghazal is still by far the most 

can safely assert that eighty to ninety percent of the poetry recited will be 
in this form. The basic unit of poetry in a ghazal is a couplet (bait or Sľr): 
two lines which are grammatically and, more often than not, also 
thematically mdcpendent of the other couplets in that ghazal. (Whafall 
the couplets of a ghazal mušt share are the metre and the rhyme scheme). 
As the readers read or the listeners listen to a ghazal, they focus their 
attention on one couplet at a time. 
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The Urdu ghazal in performance 

REGULA BURCKHARDT QURESHI 


The ghazal has a dominánt plače of pervasive importance in the world of 
Urdu-speaking people. This importance extends far beyond literary 
circles and sčholarship, into the minds and hearts of people of every 
background and occupation. Perhaps unique, this situation is certainly 
unparalleled by other living literary high cultures, even within the South 

How can a poetic genre hold súch a centrál plače in the expressive 
culture of a language community, highly scgmented by stratification and 
regional differences and, more recently, by political division and 
emigration? The answer, clear to participants in the cultural life of Urdu 
speakers everywhere, can bé summed up in one word: performance. This 
presents a paradox for the Western literary tradition which has encoded 
its own separation from its oral roots in the mutually exclusive categories 
of ‘literate’ anďoraľ. For the Urdu ghazal is as múch oral as it is literate 
and literary. True, ghazals are enshrined in diväns and literary maga- 










martyrs for most majlis hymns, the Prophet Muhammad for milád 
hymns), Sufi song texts can be shaŕed with na'l and also with some Shi'a 
salám hymns. 

AU of these performance idioms result from the intersection of the 
ghazal tradition with that of Indo-Pakistani ‘lighť mušie. The relationship 
between the two is, in an overall way, governed by what may be called a 
cultural ideology regarding the poetic word which derives ultimately from 
the supremacy of the revealed word of God in the Quran. Based on the 
Muslim approach toward the Quranic word, and reinforced at least since 
the. thirteenth century by the Sufi emphasis on poetic expression, poetry 
has been the approved cultural form for the heightened articulation of 
significant communication — expressive, cognitive or didactic. Poetry as 
an art is subject to high formal and aesthetic standards, and its originator, 
the poet, is highly regarded. 

Mušie, according to the samé ideology, is on the other hand at best an 
ambivalent cultural form, for it articulates emotion through sound 
experience, but that sound lacks inherent cultural content. Its powerful 














e of qäfiya-radif is often highhghted melodically o 
ic cadenčc. Likewise. the caesuras that occur nátur; 
n extended bahr are represented by the musical pl 
the misra' (c.g. Fig. 2b). 

rhythm of'the tunc corresponds to the poetic metr 
; long-short pattern duratioijally, be it with or withc 
ical metre. The largc number of diverse poetic n 
y diverse rhythmic patterns which in turn generál 
:nt metric arrangements. In accommodating as 
lar metric groupings of a bahr within a musical me 
variety of interpretations rcsults. based on the 
beat and on the variablc musical duration allocatcd l 
m short ones (2|+n): 1). This may bc illustrated I 
al rhythms which occur in the figures below, cort 
bahr: ( ' 
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structural features derived from the poém, each ghazal performance- 
genre has its individual characteristics, or ‘distinctive features', which 
identity it to its audience. These features are linked to the particular 
function of each genre, its context of use. And that context is embodied in 
the occasion of performance with which each of the ghazal genres is 
associated. Using this functional link as a starting point, there follows a 
brief characterization of the six different wayš in which Urdu speakers 
iisten to ghazals in performance. 


1) Tarannum: the ghazal reciled in the musha'ira’’ 


Of all chant genres, this is the one with a function most completely 
centred on the poém, for it serves poets as a means of communicating 
their work to their constituency of literáti for evaluation and public 
approbation. This purpose may be pursued with or without the help of 
musical sound, although tahl ul lafz-xwäni, spoken declamation, is múch 
less favoured by musha'ira audiences. What chant is seen to add to the 
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forceful accentá ’ 
recited. While al! 
























ghazal singer plačeš in the Service of poetic content. And since the 
symboliometaphoric idióm of the ghazal renders it particularly rich in 
multi-level meanings, a single verše line can be given various melódie 
interpretationš to highlight different shades of textual meaning (see Fig. 

5). 

From this text-oriented expressive musical rendering emerges a 
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to the ghazal vocal forms collectively. 18 The most distinctive of all these 
shared features is no doubt rhythm. Indeed, the amazing constancy and 
cpnsistency of the rhythmic correlation between Urdu verše metres and 
North Indián mu$ical rhythm leaves no doubt that the ghazal has 
coqsid^tably infludnced the entire domainof light mušie. 19 In the realm of 
! forro,-tflo+ tbecorrespondence between distinet tune-sections and verse- 
[JJ5pjS#gni{icai)$XÉpnsistent. Acoustic articulation, flnally, is distinctive 
Mufedberence^o the priorities of spoken declamation. 
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‘This new work’: Ralph Russell and Urdu in Britain 

MARION MOLTENO 


Ralph Russell has been described as ‘the leading Western scholarof Urdu 
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Community, VII 
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